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PURISM. 


Tue man of genuine taste and feeling must always look upon 
his native language with the deepest interest. He has felt its 
influence at every period of his life, and must own himself in- 
debted to it for much of what he is, as regards both capacity 
and culture. In childhood it lay around him, at first the strang- 
est among a thousand marvels, then by slow degrees unfolding 
itself to his comprehension, next aiding him in his rude efforts 
to make known his childish wants and feclings—at all times 
growing with him and in him, until at length it has come to be, 
as it were, a part of his nature, shapes his thoughts, registers 
his knowledge, and lends to each idea within him the outward 
form and body, by which alone it becomes visible to others. — It 
is associated with recollections of his early years, the best and 
happiest of his life, when his mind, rejoicing in its own activity, 
caught eagerly at each new object, and received impressions 
never to be eflaced. Its words bring back the scenes of his 
past life; they reanimate the forms of departed friends; they 
recall the occasions, when differently marshaled, they fell upon 
his ear, with tidings of the most joytul, or the most solemn im- 
port. What wonder, then, that other language s, however rich, 

various, and musical, seem to him in comparison col: 1 and un- 
meaning! He may dwell for years in a strange land, and learn 
to speak a new idiom fluently and well; but whenever, as in 
dreaming or delirium, the fancy and the passions break loose 
from the iron bond age of the will, the ied flies back to its first 
love, and again he hears and utters the sounds which have long 
been strangers to both tongue and ear. 
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But there are special reasons why we, whose native language 
is the English, should cherish it with peculiar pride and fond- 
ness. It is a badge of lofty birth, by which we claim descent, 
not from titled fools or princely ruthans, but from the bold, 
free, Saxon race—“a race born to be, in no land, hewers of 
wood or drawers of water,”—surpassed it may be by others in 
grace, quickness, and «ke sterity—surpassed by none in honesty, 
earnestness, and fearless independence. It stands connected 
with ennobling historical associations. The ancient Roman 
might extol his language, as the chosen organ of conquest and 
of empire, which had spoken in terms of irresistible authority 
to a subject world. Ours is a nobler boast. In English accents 
tyranny has heard its death-knell, and oppressed humanity hail- 
ed with joy the voice of the deliverer. But apart from these 
external advantages, the language which we speak challenges 
high admiration for its intrinsic excellence. It possesses an ex- 
ceedingly rich and copious vocabulary ; and as it draws its 
resources at onee from the Saxon and the Latin, it combines 
the simple fidelity of the one, with the polish and cultivation of 
the other. Without being remarkably distinguished for either 
subtlety or precision, and although certainly deficient in ease 
and lightness, it is nevertheless a language of extraordinary 
capabilities, energetic, grave, and manly, admirably fitted for 
the exhibition of practical truth, and eminently a language of 
business and business men. It is, perhaps, adapted rather to 
the wants of the statesman, and orator, and historian, than to 
those of the poet; though as regards the expression of intense 
fecling, and the use of sublime imagery, it leaves the latter very 
little to desire. The highest praise which we can bestow upon 
it, is to say that it is worthy of the literature which it contains 
—a literature such, that if we were to exchange it for the ex- 
tant treasures of any other tongue, however much we might 
gain in particular departments, it can scarcely be doubted that 
we must be losers on the whole. 

It is the way with some, when they get hold of a good thing, 
to mix up with itso much extravagance and folly, that the 
whole aflair becomes ridiculous. If we consider attentively 
those pets, so cherished by their owners, and so laughed at by 
all the world beside, known under the familiar name of hob- 
bies, we shall find in general that they contain something just 
and true, though concealed under a rubbish heap of overlying 
absurdity. For example, the attainment and preservation 
of a pure English style, is in itself a commendable object 
of pursuit, but when taken up by a certain class of critics, 
it becomes a genuine hobby. The people to whom we refer, 
are always exhibiting a restless and anxious solicitude, lest the 
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language should receive some detriment. A new word or a 
new phrase fills them with alarm. As the old Romans made no 
distinction between “ hostis” and “ peregrinus ;” so they, in judg- 
ing of words, look upon every stranger as an enemy, either an 
open foe or an insidious spy. In examining a recent publica- 
tion, they fall diligently to work, weighing every syllable and 
letter, placing such as have full weight on this side, and such 
as are too light on that: after which they tie them up in sepa- 
rate parcels, labeled respectively, “ Authorized” a “ Unau- 
thorized,” to serve, when occasion offers, as the materials of 
some prospective review. But as regards the standard by 
which every literary eflort must be tried, there exists among 
them a difference of opinion. In general they are great stick- 
lers for authority; they warn us against the errors and trans- 
gressions of the age, and bid us to return to the old models, to 
the writings of Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Addi- 
son, and Jonson. Now there are some who appear to have 
overlooked the fact, that the language of these writers is not in 
every particular the same, and who would therefore have us 
follow them all at once ; which, in the order of time, we can do 
well enough; but in what other way the feat is possible, is by no 
means casy to make out. Others confine themselves to the 
usage of some single author. Thus Charles James Fox, in 
composing his history of England, took it for a rule to use no 
word which could not be found in Dryden. At first view we 
are amazed, when we see so singular an example of servility in 
literature, proceeding from one whose public career was an in- 
cessant struggle for freedom, both in opinion and in practice. 
But, on second thought, we have no difliculty in understanding 
how the man of active life should distrust his own judgment 
on matters purely literary, and should wish to shield himself 
from attack by taking refuge behind the agis of superior au- 
thority. Others would have us use only those words and idioms 
in which standard writers concur—a very inconvenient rule, to 
say the least, since it requires you not merely to read the works 
of every standard writer, but, what is harder, to remember 
them. Others again refer us to the best authors of our own 
time, thus making present usage the ultimate appeal; a principle, 
which although in the main unquestionably just, may yet, if 
pressed too far, and taken without the modifications suggested 
by a thorough examination of the subject, become the source 
of considerable mischief. 

Thus we see that the purists are not in all respects agreed 
among themselves; they unite, however, in keeping up a per- 
petual din about “ purity,” “ corruption,” “dangerous innova- 
tions,” “ violated analogies,” &c., &c., until our heads ache and 
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our ears are stunned with the uproar. The hapless cur, tired 
of bearing about the jingling burden which naughty urchins 
have fastened to his tail, at length turns desperately round to 
ascertain by ocular inspection the nature of the foe who hangs 
so close upon his rear. Even so may we, after long confusion 
and bewilderment, address ourselves in earnest to the inquiry, 
whence the outery which has perplexed us hitherto! what are 
its ground and origin, its meaning and its tendency ? 

Obviously there are reasons which make it desirable that a 
nation’s language should be uniform throughout all the divisions 
of its territory, and uniform also through successive historical 
periods. ‘The contemporaneous existence of several diflerent 
dialects precludes free communication and close adherence be- 
tween the members of the body politic, perpetuates local par- 
tialities and enmities, and fosters a dangerous separation of 
feeling and of action on questions of general interest. Nor is 
it less prejudicial to literary culture. That every dialect should 
have it own cultivation and its own writers, is commonly im- 
possible, and if possible, would be anything but advantageous, 
To this remark one exception must be made to suit the case of 
such a people as the Greeks, gifted with so rare a sense of art, 
that regardless of provincial rivalries and prepossessions, they 
brought all their dialects into the common stock, employing 
each in that department of composition, to which, by its pecu- 
liarities, it was best adapted. We can easily believe, that if 
our pocts, English as well as Scottish, had used the Scottish 
dialect, the Dorie of our tongue, in lyrical and pastoral poetry, 
our literature would have been the better for it. But who can 
suppose that any advantage would have followed, if Hume and 
Robertson, Scott and Baillie, Wilson and Macaulay, had chosen 
their own rude northern speech in preference to the cultivated 
idiom of the Southron? It is clearly desirable that the literary 
men of a country should unite their eflorts to rear the fabric of 
a national literature. But a multiplicity of dialects renders 
such a union less probable in the first instance, and less widely 
useful, when actually formed. For the chosen idiom, be it 
which you will, is of necessity a stranger to great numbers of 
the people, many of whom, prejudiced against it, or averse 
from the labor of acquiring it, will not read at all, while many 
others will but imperfectly comprehend what they do read. 
The consequences are much the same, if the literature of a 
country, or any considerable part of it, is contained in an obso- 
lete dialect: it might almost as well be in a foreign language. 
In either case, you cannot understand it without an effort which 
lew are willing to put forth; and when you have with toil and 
weariness made out the meaning, the impression on your mind 
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is much less clear and strong than that made by the words of 
your own vernacular idiom. It may be questioned, even, 
whether the case of an antiquated writer in our own language, 
is not worse for us than that of a foreign author. The style 
of the former strikes us at first as awkward and rustic; nor is 
it always casy by subsequent study to overcome this first im- 
pression. When we take up a French or German work, we 
are driven to seek the help of grammar and lexicon, without 
which we are unable at the outset to decipher any meaning. 
We thus fall into the habit of critical reading, and learn to 
master everything as we proceed. But if the work in hand be 
written in our own language, we are too apt to look upon a 
dictionary as superfluous, and while we know enough to make 
out our author’s general drift, are therewithal content; the 
exact form of his thought and the nice shading of his expres- 
sion being allowed to pass unheeded. How tew, among the 
countless readers of Shakspeare, have any clear understand- 
ing or just appreciation of some of his finest passages! No 
one can doubt that the great authors of the Elizabethan age 
would produce a far more powerful impression on the reading 
public, if their works could be rendered into the current lan- 
guage of the day. 

It is plain that we cannot claim for our mother-tongue that 
character of immutability, which, according to the Romanists, 


appertains to their mother-church. If, as some appear to be 
persuaded, every change in the language implies corruption and 
degeneracy, it must have grown by this time wotully degence- 
rate and corrupt; for it has been changing for centuries, and, 
so far as we can see, is changing still, “ varium ac mutabile 


9 


semper.” If we go back to Anglo-Saxon times, the antiquaries 
assure us of a marked diversity between the styles of an earlier 
and a later period. ‘The natural progress of society, the intro- 
duction of a new religion, the establishment of altered political 
relations, must of themselves have made the languave of 
Edward the Confessor diflerent from that of Hengist and 
Horsa. But beside the operation of these causes, we may 
trace the influence of the conquered Briton, and the victorious 
Dane. At length we see a complete revolution in words as 
well as things, wrought by the permanent conquest of the Nor- 
mans. Slowly, but surely, the languages of the victors and the 
vanquished join in friendly union, and modern English stands 
revealed on the page of Chaucer. But even here we have not 
escaped from the dominion of change. The editions of our 
earliest poet furnish, in the glossaries by which they are ac- 
companied, the means of estimating how much has since been 
taken from, how much added to his “ well of pure English 
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undefiled.” Mr. Speght’s glossary, published in 1602, contains 
two thousand words, described as “old and obscure ;” Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s includes three thousand five hundred words, found 
in the Canterbury Tales alone, which needed explanation in 
1798, the date of his edition. What is odd enough, Mr. Speght 
thinks it necessary to define a considerable number of words, 
such as “abandon,” “excite,” “menace,” “ malady,” “ revel,” 
etc., which are now-a-days on everybody’s tongue. 

In truth, it is absurd to expect that a nation’s actual speech 
should continue on from age to age, unaltered and unalterable. 
Words are not laws of the Medes and Persians, that they 
should be incapable of change. Like man, and all man’s works, 
like the great frame of external nature, they are subject to mu- 
tation and decay. 


“ Ut silve, foliis pronos mutantis in annos 
Prima cadunt ; ita verborum vetus interit mtas, 
Et juvenuin ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 

° . ° Mortalia facta peribunt, 
Nedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivax.” 


The memory of nations, as that of individuals, is imperfect, 
and this circumstance alone must occasion the disuse of many 
words. Dr. Skinner is of opinion, that setting aside all other 


causes of change, between two and three thousand words have 
been lost from sheer forgetfulness, since our language first had 
existence. But men are naturally inventive, and how restrain 
them from exercising their inventiveness, in creating new forms 
of expression, especially if circumstances prompt them to do 
that which they are apt enough to do without prompting? 
New modes of thinking and acting, new habits, new conditions, 
new discoveries, new ideas, call for corresponding modifica- 
tions of language. Without adopting new terms, or using old 
ones in senses hitherto unauthorized, we are often reduced to 
the utmost embarrassment, compelled to resort to lumbering 
and awkward circumlocutions, and unable after all our pains to 
express what we mean with tolerable clearness or precision. He 
who would know the nature and possible magnitude of these 
difficulties, may consult the works of modern Latin writers—of 
those in particular who have aimed most at elegance, while 
treating of subjects on which the moderns have departed far- 
thest from the ancients. ‘To convey all the ideas of the nine- 
teenth century in the words of the first, is certainly no easy 
problem. Yet he has a problem to solve of the same nature, 
and differing only in the degree of difliculty, who would express 
the ideas of the nineteenth century in the words of the eighteenth. 
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Unchanging uniformity in the spoken language of a country 
is out of the question, unless mental and social progress are 
arrested, and everything kept, as in China, from one generation 
to another, at the same dead level. Even then we cannot be 
sure of the effect. The Arabs are in manners and culture what 
they were in the year 10 of the Hegira; but the unlettered 
Bedouin cannot comprehend without interpretation the lan- 
guage of his Koran. Besides, a nation so situated is little likely 
to derive advantage from its older writers, if such it have ; of 
course, the reasons just alledged for deprecating change, lose 
all their force. 

In this inevitable fluctuation of the spoken idiom, what is the 
duty of the literary man’ He who first uses a language in 
writing, has but one guide and model out of himself—the con- 
versation of that circle with which he is most familiar, or that 
which, from whatever cause it may be, he holds in the highest 
esteem. His style, accordingly, is formed on that of conver- 
sation, though probably not without some degree of license in 
departing from it. But a succeeding writer has before him not 
only the common usage of society, but also the practice of a 
well-known author. Which of the two must he select as his 
great standard of reference! Which follow most sedulously 
in the formation of his style? If he prefer the former, and the 
same choice is made by his successors, then the written and 
the spoken language flourish side by side, giving and re- 
ceiving mutual assistance and support. The speaker relies on 
the writer for direction and cultivation ; while the writer bor- 
rows from the speaker the favorite expressions of the time, 
which he must consent to use, if he would produce the deepest 
effect on the public mind. But let us suppose that all writers, 
after the first, neglecting the current usage of their day, form 
themselves strictly on the model of their great predecessor, and 
what now will be the result? Plainly, that the written and 
the spoken language must depart farther and farther from cach 
other, until the literature of to-day, speaking in the accents of 
an age long past, becomes unintelligible to all but the initiated 
few. The style of books is then to the people at large an 
obsolete dialect. Literature ceases to exert its legitimate influ- 
ence on the popular mind, and the man of letters resigns his 
high vocation as a teacher of men, to become the oracle of a 
coterie. Yet more, to write a dead language with correctness, 
(and any language may be called so, when instead of living in 
the daily speech of men, it lies entombed in manuscript or 
printed volumes,) requires an ever-watchful attention to minutia, 
which is exceedingly unfavorable to independence and origin- 
ality. A habit of servility is contracted; and he who is stri- 
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ving, as for life, to imitate the words of others, is likely to end 
by copying their thoughts. Let it not be said, that in forming 
our style on the spoken language, we expose ourselves to the 
same danger. As by mingling in society we involuntarily 
catch, and unconsciously repeat its tone, so we acquire the lan- 
guage of conversation, without the studied imitation, the per- 
tual word-mongering, which are necessary on the other plan. 
Sesides, the spoken idiom is always freeer and more flexible 
than the written ; it yields more readily to extension or modi- 
fication, and imposes less constraint upon the writer. A style 
formed from books alone is generally stiff and pedantic : on the 
contrary, a style formed from conversation alone, though it may 
be too light and familiar, is almost always easy and natural, 
But to exact a rigid and scrupulous adherence to an arbi- 
trary standard, is the characteristic of a purist. While we 
agree with those who would make the actual language of soci- 
ety the basis of their style, we have no sympathy with those 
who proscribe all departure or deviation from it. Is it to be 
supposed that the language, in its present form, has all the ex- 
ecllence of which it is susceptible? Might we not gain greater 
copiousness snd flexibility, without surrendering one advantage 
which we now possess! But we have already seen that 
changes, as they are certain from the universal law of nature, 
are often desirable and necessary, in consequence of the altered 
circumstances and relations of society. It will not be denied 
that these changes, as they indisputably do occur, must origin- 
ate somewhere. Why, then, should they not come from the 
man of letters? As an individual of the nation, his title to 
introduce new forms, is quite as good as that of any other in- 
dividual. But for this office he is eminently qualified by his 
pursuits and attainments. He knows the resources of the lan- 
guage, knows its deficiencies, and may therefore work intelli- 
yently and eflectively, where others, groping in darkness, must 
fail oltener than they succeed. He knows, too, the laws and 
analogies of the language, the plan on which it is constructed, 
and can so adapt the additions and alterations which may seem 
requisite, that they shall harmonize with and support, instead 
of weakening or deranging the primitive edifice. Let him 
then exercise this office, as one of those which belong to his 
peculiar calling. Such amendments as appear to him practi- 
cable, let him propose to the public, and urge them forward b 
the means which he has at his command. If generally adopted, 
the “ usus, quem penes.... norma loquendi” sanctions them, and 
they become law; if not, they fall to the ground, eo 
or untortunately, as the case may be; the proposer, at all 
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events, has done what he could, and is not to be held responsible 
for the failure. 

We would not say anything here which should countenance 
rash and hasty innovations upon settled usage. Uniformity is 
an advantage in and for itself; not indeed to be retained when 
greater advantages may be secured by parting with it; yet, on 
the other hand, not to be lightly sacrificed. No one should 
think of meddling with it, until he has gained by long and care- 
ful study, a thorough insight into the real state, and means, and 
wants of the language. For the half-learned man to set him- 
self up as director of the public taste, is equally offensive and 
absurd. Yetif those who are truly qualified will not make the 
alterations which are needed, the work must fall into the hands 
of sciolists and quacks, and we shall be deluged with innova- 
tions, Which, as breaking in upon the established order and har- 
mony of the language, deserve the name of barbarisms. For 
such a state of things, should it occur, we shall be indebted in 
good part to those who blindly set their faces against all 
change, be it ever so useful or necessary. 

We may fitly conclude this article with a few words on that 
plague and eyesore to all purists, Thomas Carlyle. Critics who 
find in aflectation the key to his peculiarities, know little of the 
man whom they are criticising. If one quality of his nature be 
more conspicuous than the rest, it is his contempt for every- 
thing hollow and deceitful, for “the talse, the plausible, and 
the half,” and of course for all trickeries and clap-traps resorted 
to with the view of gaining notoriety. Were it otherwise, a 
man of his mark needs no such arts to bring him into notice ; 
not to say how improbable it is, that an author intent on pop- 
ularity should adopt a style which, beyond doubt, offends many 
more than it pleases. Nor can we ascribe uncultivated taste 
to one whose life has been spent in enthusiastic study of the 
noblest works of genius. That he has not fallen into his pres- 
ent style from inability to write effectively in that of other 
men, is evinced by the extraordinary vigor and eloquence of 
his earlier compositions, as for instance his Life of Schiller, in 
which few Carlylisms were yet apparent. Whatever we may 
think of the merits or demerits of his style, this at least is cer- 
tain, that he adopted it deliberately, because he regarded it as 
suited to the thoughts he had to utter, and required by the 
principles of taste justly understood. He wished to emanci- 
pate his native English from the chains which an age of tame- 
ness and servility had forged around it. In the writings of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries, in the early youth of the 
language, he found an ease, and depth, and richness, which held 
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out the fairest promise of its maturity. But the influence of 
foreign models, themselves constructed on the narrowest prin- 
ciples, fettered its development, confining it like the Latin to 
the limited usage of polite society, and reducing it almost to 
the trim precision of the French. This change in the char- 
acter of our language, has been noticed and justly criticised 
by A. W. Schlegel. We conceive it to have been the object of 
Carlyle to escape from these self-imposed restrictions, and to 
return to that earlier freedom—the freedom of truth and na- 
ture—which we have unwisely exchanged for the trammels of 
a pretended art. For his peculiarities of style we have cer- 
tainly no great penchant. Many of them we would gladly dis- 
yense with; many, which in him are not unbecoming, would 
be intolerable in any of his imitators. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, if in attempting to throw off the restraints of pre- 
scription and conventionalism, he should have erred upon the 
other side, and shown too little regard for established usage. 
We believe, however, that on the whole he has judged well and 
wisely, and has rendered essential service to our literature. 

No man, probably, has done more to release us from the 
thraldom of a narrowing criticism. By precept and by exam- 
ple, he has shown that speech is, and of right ought to be, sub- 
ordinate to thought—that an author’s excellence is not to be 
measured by those lighter graces of style and_ utterance, 
so overvalued in a prosaic age—and that a solicitude to gain 
the name of cleverness, is by no means the highest motive 
which can actuate the man of letters. Great as Carlyle’s influ- 
ence has been, it seems destined to become yet greater. Time 
and familiarity will reconcile us to much that is repulsive in his 
style: but they can only increase the admiration which his va- 
rious learning, his firm grasp of thought, his purity and noble- 


ness of soul, his earnest and genuine fecling, extort from all 
who read his works. 
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MOUNT CARMEL. 


1. 
Oxp Rock, before thy wind-swept height I muse, 
While memory wanders through the shadowy past : 
Visions of childhood greet me, fitful hues 
Of boyish fancy, crowding thick and fast. 
"T'was thus in other years I gazed on thee— 
Thy steep reclining ‘gainst the Northern sky— 
Now watched the summer clouds, which floated free 
Along thy brow, then melted from the eye : 
Now listened, while thy snow-clad hills resound 
Amid the eager chase, to the deep-ba ying hound 


IT. 
© for the golden hours forever fled ! 
© for the fresh and dewy morn of life! 
When the young soul, her new-fledged pinions spread, 
In trembling rapture sought the emulous strife 
Of rushing wings, and fluttering in mid air, 
Looked down in wonder on an unknown earth: 
Admired the frame of nature, passing fair, 
Rich in all forms of loveliness and worth 
New scenes came thronging round the gazing boy, 
Instinct with glorious life, and radiant with joy 


Ill. 
Yet what to thee the thoughts which in my mind 
Awake, as o'er thy rugged slopes I roam? 
Or what to thee the golden ties which bind 
Thy name in memory to my carly home? 
Small heed hast thou of human love or hate, 
No softer fecling moves thy stony heart, 
No raging passion shakes thy lofty state : 
Enduring and sublime, thou dwell’st apart 
From men, their joys and griefs, and hopes, and fears, 
Thy years revolving ages, and thy moments years 
IV. 
Had'st thou but noted them, before thee here 
Strange scenes have passed. In yonder tangled wood 
The Indian oft has tracked the flying deer ; 
Full often angled in the limpid floods, 
Which wind in light far down like silver wires. 
In yon dark valley, where the waters glance, 
Gathered the red men round their council fires, 
To talk of war, and weave the martial dance 
Hid in yon nook, impervious to the day, 
In ambush for his foe, the Pequot warnor lay 











MOUNT CARMEL. 
















Vv. 

But thou hast heard amidst the startled shades 

The woodman’s echoing stroke. In mortal pain 
The forest monarchs bowed their stately heads. 

Reclaimed from darkness, crowned with waving grain, 
The fields looked up rejoicing to the sun. 

Hamlets and cities swarmed around thy base,— 
Meanwhile before the intruders, one by one, 

Sunk the stern warriors of the Indian race : 
Long years ago upon the passing gale 
Their last sad requiem swept, a fallen nation’s wail. 


VI. 

Well hast thou borne the siege of time, Old Rock, 

Vain against thee the might of that dread arm, 
Nor hail, nor beating rain, nor fiercest shock 

Of clashing tempest-winds, could do'thee harm. 
Decay, who grinds to dust the works of art, 

And lays their makers in the silent tomb,— 
Who waves his sceptre o'er the crowded mart, , 

And busy life gives place to lonely gloom,— 
From thee turns sullen: and old time, to hide 
His vain assaults, with moss o’erspreads thy rock-ribbed side. 





VII. 


Then say, what wonder if so brave a sight 
Recall the legends of a by-gone age? 
How carth-born ‘Titans sealed the empyrean height, 
And urged by conscious strength, essayed to wage 
War with dread Jove. From his Almighty hand 
Above, around, incessant lightnings gleam ; 
Vain were all earthly puissance to withstand 
Those arms of proof: yet they, though baffled, seem 
To tower like thee, bold and unyielding still, 





Undaunted, self-sustained, defying utmost ill. 


VIIL. 


When Night, that brooded o'er a new-born world, 
Before the God of Day recoiled dismayed, 
Upon thy brow his first keen shafts were hurled, 
His first glad beams among thy foliage played. 
So when the circling centuries have sped, 
When snaps the thread of fate, and Time must die, 
His rays shall grect thee in that hour of dread; 
And as he sinks beneath the Western sky, 
Thy form unchanged his burning eye shall sce, 
And his last lingering look still fondly dwell on thee. 
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THE WOODSMAN. 


[ CONCLUDED. | 


Reaver! did’st ever journey through an American wilder- 
ness? If not, then verily art thou greatly to be commiserated 
—then hast thou never seen where Nature, in her chosen re- 
treats, rears her rude majestic temples—makes them instinct 
with life, and vocal with variously modulated melody. Now | 
do not mean those parsimonious patches of wood-land, which 
one may see in these cultivated parts of New England—the 
dwarfish descendants of a mightier generation; but go, in 
thought, with me, I pray thee, where the old “ Anakims” are 
yet in the land—to some secluded region, where the torturing 
hand of modern improvement has never been. 

Here lies, dishonorably stretched upon the ground, some 
ancient forest-Methuselah. Half a century agone, his veins 
“were full of lusty life,” and he, no doubt, 


“Thought all trees mortal but himself.” 


But alas! how low his head lies now. Already is he covered 
with the excrescences and greenness ot decay, and a whole 
troop of ignoble plants and shrubs are fattening on his remains. 
What a chapter of excellent morals might be written upon this 
fallen Titan !—how “ one generation passeth away, and another 
cometh”’—how kingdoms rise, flourish, and wane away, and 
fall into shapeless ruins—how others spring up in the self-same 
place, draw life from the dust of their decay, and run the same 
round of glory and of dissolution ; but, gentle Reader, in con- 
sideration of thine own exceeding good abilities, | leave thee to 
make these reflections at thine own discretion, merely suggesting 
that half an hour's soliloquy on this most important topic, will 
in most cases be amply sufficient. 

Here is an aristocratic oak, rejoicing in his green old age, 
and looking down with towering contempt upon all the modern 
upstarts below him. He was in the prime of life when Colum- 
bus landed with his band of adventurers upon this continent, 
and a vigorous stripling when Richard, the lion-hearted, fought 
the impious Turk on the plains of Palestine. Here is an ugly, 
misshapen dwarf, aumk with thunder, in very bad humor 
with al the world because of his own deformity—a decided 
misanthrope, and out of pure hatred to his species, he has 
knotted and gnarled his countenance into a scowl frightful as 
was ever worn by man or tree. 
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In such a sylvan scene as this it was that some half-christianized 
Druid stole his model for a Gothic abbey. There be your sub- 
lime arches, towering aloft full many a fathom, till they taper 
and melt away into the solemn obscure of their leafy canopy. 
There be your dim on lights, where the sun protrudes <h 
discolored rays through the dense foliage, revealing the out- 
lines of mighty and majestic forms just sufficiently to arouse 
and awe the imagination. There be your alcoves, within whose 
sombre recesses what Divinities may not have their oracular 
abodes! There be your ivy-mantling vines, whose wizard 
folds wreathe the gray pillars in their verdant embraces. 

Now I fear there are multitudes of people in the land, who 
can discern in this patch of “ heavy timber,” not a single vestige 
of the huge abbey I have becn rearing with so much pains— 
whose first idea when corring to the premises would be, “ what 
lots of saw-mill logs ther. are here,” or, “ what a nation sight 
of bother it would be to log up a clearing in these parts.” And 
this leads me to make some observations on the utter lack of 
poetic sensibility in this dollar-and-cent age of speculation 
and— 

“ But hark’ee, Jonathan, where’s that story ?” 

That story? Why, man, 1 havn’t wandered from my sub- 
ject at all. These, with some unimportant alterations, are the 
very reflections that passed through the mind of Henry Upton, 
as he followed his Indian conductors through the wild solitudes. 
In truth, he did not manifest quite so much energy and spirit as 
he ought to have done, when we consider his situation as hero 
of this sublime narrative. But he was, doubtless, totally un- 
conscious that he was to be the chief personage in this most 
important story, or he would have acted out his real nature 
with all the vim and pathos which heroes always manifest in 
like circumstances. Besides, I verily believe the Indians had 
entered into a kind of conspiracy to keep his true character 
incog. as long as possible, for they neither ran away with Rose 
or her mother, in which case he would have been compelled to 
run after them, and exhibit feats of daring, which should utterly 
astonish both spectators and readers; nor did they suffer the 
lovers to walk so near together as to converse in that interesting 
language of symbols which Love ever knows how to employ. 
In short, so provokingly insipid a part did they force him to 
play, that he fell into many profound reveries upon things past, 
present, and future, which I shall not trouble myself to relate. 

The shades of night were gathering round their pathway, 
when as yet they had proceeded but a short distance from the 
hunter’s cabin. While they were preparing to take quarters 
for the night, a dark looking object was discovered in the cen- 
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tre of a low bushy tree, which wore a very suspicious appear- 
ance. The ladies screamed, thinking it a catamount. The 
elder Upton, deeply versed in the lore of Mathers Magnalia, 
judged it to be the devil, or at least a witch. The Indians, how- 
ever, appeared to view the matter differently, tor they beckoned 
the animal, of whatsoever species it might be, to come down, 
but he shrank himself up into smaller dimensions, and seemed 
not at all inclined to » ton the summons. An old chief then 
resorted to a more expressive intimation of his wishes by point- 
ing a gun athim. “ Don’t shoot! don’t shoot!” cried the voice 
of the terrified Jedediah Small, as he descended with vast 
agility from his hiding place. Having wandered away with a 
disconsolate air from the scene of his discomfiture, he had per- 
ecived a band of savages approaching, and observing a favor- 
ite maxim of his, that “discretion was the better part of valor,” 
he had hastily mounted this tree to shield himself trom observa- 
tion. Satisfied with this fresh acquisition, the Indians made 
arrangements for passing the night where they were. Not 
daring to kindle a fire so near the scene of their depredations, 
they bestowed themselves and their captives into marvelously 
uncomfortable lodgings, and stationed vigilant sentinels around 
to guard them from surprise. 

Resuming their wearisome journey on the morrow, they were 
sitting down to partake of a rude repast at noon, when a deer 
(which, for the sake of adding interest to my story, | will sup- 
pose to be the same one that had escaped Ephraim before) 
sprang across their line of march and was quickly lost among 
the stately trees which darkened the eastern highlands. Soon 
the eager huntsman appeared in the self-same track, preceded 
by his faithful dog. “ ten won't get away this time, without 
you jump over the Green mountains,” said he, adding fresh im- 
petus to his flagging energy. The deer gradually bending his 
course towards the south, after running a few miles, turned 
round to fight the dog, like many a weak mistaken mortal, that, 
ceasing to fly from temptation, turns to dally with his destroyer 
—to yield—to dic. The dog barked and the deer shook his 
horns at him in defiance—the dog took a nearer position and 
barked again—the deer in return made a desperate pass at him, 
and thus a contest most unprofitable for both parties was kept 
up, till a voice from the old hunter’s gun-barrel announced the 
arrival of a messenger with full powers to settle all existing 
difficulties. 

“Take a dose of cold lead,” said Ephraim, making a large 
effort to be witty—* it’s the only medicine that cures all sick- 
ness and trouble.” Thus having said, he selected such parts 
and parcels of the animal as suited his palate and his conven- 
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ience, and wrenching away the horns to keep for a trophy of 
his victory, he started for his humble dwelling. Whose home 
is dearer to himself than the woodman’s hut! Behold where 
its low roof peers through the parted foliage ! could it rise, ex- 
alted to the greatness and magnificence of a palace, its value 
would not be enhanced one groat in his estimation. And yet 
he did not somchow like the looks of his cabin. His heart 
foreboded that something had befallen it. Besides, where was 
the little prattler, whose bright eye was ever the first to mark 
his coming, whose little voice was the first to herald his ap. 
proach! He passed hastily through the half-opened door ; he 
rolled his eyes around the room in speechless surprise, till they 
rested on the cold and mangled form of his darling boy. He 
passed his hands over his eyes, as if to shut out the horrid spec- 
tacle—but in vain, for imagination painted the bloody image 
vivid and distinct as reality. He dropped his useless venison— 
flung away the sylvan trophy he had won—seized hastily, yet 
with decent care, the body of his murdered child, and laid it 
away in another apartment; then, having securely fastened up 
every entrance, he snatched his ammunition and rushed from 
the door. He had a dim recollection of having seen a band of 
ludians somewhere, but thought it at the time an unimportant 
matter in comparison with the game he was pursuing. He 
stopped not to mark out a cautious and elaborate course of ac- 
tion, but dashed through the forests to the northward. There 
were mightier passions in his breast, than the mere excitement 
of the chase. Revenge and Love united! What may they 
not—what have they not accomplished! They have changed 
the torpidity of age to the energy of youth—added wings to 
extremest speed, lit up despair with the promise bow of Hope. 
Thus had he pursued his rapid course for a couple of hours, 
when his quick eye caught the vestiges of an Indian trail. 
Presently he discovered the place where he had beheld them 
dining. A piece of bone had been negligently left on the spot, 
the foot-tracks were but partially obliterated, and a tiny wreath 
of smoke was curling up slowly from a piece of decayed tim- 
ber, upon which a spark of fire had fallen. He sat down to 
meditate. He was evidently pretty near the party—but what 
could he do!—a single man against a score of vigilant and 
cunning savages! It was impossible to attack them by day. 
And now he began to consider his whole proceeding as rash— 
then went back to the days of his first love, and remembered that 
he had stolen away the foun of a young and romantic girl— 
had enticed her away from her peaceful home into the toils and 
perils of the wilderness. Was this the final catastrophe to which 
he had brought this dreadful drama? For the first time in many 
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years the tears flowed freely down his stern features, and he put 
up an earnest prayer to the God of counsel for assistance in 
this his hour of need. Gradually he lapsed into that mood of 
mind, wherein the intensest feeling is mingled with the coolest 
determination—the most exalted courage with the greatest cau- 
tion; a mood of mind which the pressure of circumstances 
frequently develops in souls of heroic mould. The remainder 
of the day he employed in constructing for himself a bow and 
arrows, that in the silence of the ensuing night the messenger of 
death might be unheard as well as unseen. Stealing onwards, 
towards the north, in the dusk of evening, he had proceeded 
three or four leagues, when he perceived a glimmering light at 
a distance. A hoarse gale from the southern Atlantic was 
groaning noisily through the forest. The clouds were moving 
slowly over the face of the sky in huge heaps and piles, suffering 
a star to peep through here and there, whose light seemed to 
have no other effect than just to show how very dark they were. 
[Ephraim took a wide circuit and stationed himself on the other 
side of the fire, in order that the wind might bear the sound of 
his footsteps away from the party—then drew near to observe 
the situation of its individual! members. On one side a slight 
tent had been constructed for the female captives, and an expe- 
rienced warrior was sitting near as sentinel—motionless as 
though wrought out of marble. On the other, two young braves 
were guarding the remainder of the captives, who were placed 
at such distances from each other, that they could not conspire 
together in any plan for their own deliverance. The guns had 
been placed in the tent for protection from the weather. The 
rain now began to fall in large drops, and thus the combined 
voice of the elements and the dimness of the fire, served to 
protect the new comer against the keen sight and hearing of the 
savages. He drew near to the tent. It was evidently neces- 
sary to secure or remove the old chief, since nothing within the 
wrecincts of the little camp would escape his experienced eye. 
Sut though Ephraim. from his youth up, had been a “man of 
blood,” yet had he never taken the life of a human being. And 
even ashe stood by the tent of those he loved so well, and heard 
their voices appeal to him for aid, amid their broken slumbers, 
he hesitated to perform that office which ought to be the prerog- 
ative of God alone. But not long did he hesitate. The Indian 
sat upon a large fallen tree, with his back placed against a 
smaller one, that was living. He approached noiselessly behind 
him—seized him by the throat, that he might not alarm the 
rest by his cries—with the other hand, quietly drove his long 
knife to his heart, and then reaching his arms around those of 
his victim, fastened them together with his body to the tree, ull 
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his last struggle with death should be finished. In the dim light 
of the fire, as the dead man reclined against the tree with his 
eyes wide open, no one would have discovered that he was not 
as shrewd and observant a sentinel as before. There was one 
eye, which, although it aflected to be halt in slumber, marked 
this whole proceeding. Henry Upton had thrown aside his 
reverie, and had been thinking over a very good plan for deliv- 
ering himself and his companions from “ durance vile ;” and it 
would undoubtedly have been crowned with success, had he 
known how to take the first two or three steps. — next 
movement was to secure the guns in the tent. These he re- 
moved to a place where such of them as_he chose would not 
have their priming injured by the rain. He was approaching 
the other captives, with equal caution, for the aa of recon- 
noitering, when Henry’s keeper started to replenish the almost 
extinguished fire. Ephraim glided up, cut the thongs that 
bound the captive, and directed him to go and divert the atten- 
tion of the other sentinels, while he himself was liberating Jede- 
diah. This charitable object accomplished, he stepped lightly up 
behind the savage, and catching a fold of his blanket, wrapped 
it over his head, to stifle any articulate sounds he might see fit 
to utter. His gun was then taken away and himself was 
gagged and bound with the same thong which had bound his 
captive, and was led away to a secure place. eg an 
appalling yell rose through the air, roused up distant echoes 
from their hiding places, and brought every sleeper involun- 
turily to his feet. At length the fire had been revived, despite 
the rain, and the slaughter of the chief and removal of the guns 
discovered. The sentinel who had made this discovery was 
making an animated harangue to the rest of the Indians, who 
were utterly confounded at these unexpected occurrences. He 
pointed angrily to the tent, then rushed in with lifted tomahawk. 
At this instant, a concise speech from Ephraim’s rifle put an 
end to his impetuosity and anger. The remainder of the 
party turned towards the quarter whence the report proceeded, 
ashamed to be repulsed by so small a number. But armed 
merely with hatchets, they fought very unequally against bay- 
onet and ball—for the intrepid wife of the woodsman loaded 
their pieces as fast as they were discharged. Wearied at length 
with the fruitless contest, after most of their number had becn 
wounded or slain, they broke away from their encampment 
towards the north, with a yell of disappointment. One of them 
discovered near by the identical bow and arrows which Burke 
had himself made the day before. Like the Parthian, he turned 
as he fled, and launched an arrow into the breast of him that 
fashioned it. 
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The storms of the night had passed away with its darkness. 
On a rude litter, which Henry had hastily constructed, the hunts- 
man was — with his face cower the newly-risen sun. 
The wound from the arrow was mortal, and the moment of dis- 
solution was rapidly drawing nigh. 

“Bring hither,” said he, “the Indian who was gagged and 
bound. Why did my red brethren,” asked the dying man, 
“steal away my squaw and children, and murder my baby ?” 

“Sassinctt,” replied he, mournfully, “Sassinett had many 
sons and daughters ; but they were all slain by the pale faces. 
Then Sassinett told his braves to go and get some pale faced 
children to fill up those places in his wigwam which their big 
guns had made empty.” 

“Go in peace, my brother,” said the other, cutting the cords 
that bound him with his last remaining strength. “ And now, 
Mary,” said he to his wife,“ repeat for me some verses from 
the good book, and sing some of your old hymns, before | 
die.” Then she spoke to him out of one of the Prophets, about 
the “man of sorrows, that was acquainted with grict,” and how 
he said of himself, “I am the way—the truth—the life”—how 
he said, in another place, that whosoever would, might take of 
the water of life freely—how he blessed the thief on the cross 
—and how one, in that book, had recorded of himself in the 
full confidence of faith, “when I go through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil—tfor thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me.” Then in a voice, rendered doubly plaintive 
by her own exceeding sorrow, she sang an old tamiliar hymn 
to a simple and touching tune; and while its last prolonged ca- 
dences were dying away on the morning air, amid the wild and 
silent woods, his spirit returned to Him who gave it. They 
dug a humble grave beneath a great oak, and buried him in it— 
fit resting place for the roving hunter. Young Henry com- 
osed these simple lines of poetry on this mournful occasion, 
but whether it was done impromptu, or sometime afterward, or 
whether it was meant for an epitaph or not, | do not know—in 
fact | never heard. 

THE HUNTSMAN'S GRAVE. 
O rest thee, Huntsman, from thy wearisome life, 
In the sweet quict of this woodland tomb, 
Where Passion’s noise, and fierce Ambition’s strife, 
May never come! 


Above thy mould shall many a sylvan flower 
Rear its frail stem and bow its drooping head, 
And clambering wood-bines form a rustic bower 
To guard the dead. 





SONG. 





The giant oak, wide o'er the lonely heath, 
That wraps thy clay, his spreading boughs shall wave ; 
And fling his autumn leaves, a funeral wreath, 
Upon thy grave. 


Thou shalt have music, such as may beseem 
The dead—wind-music, thrilling now and clear ; 
Now lulled to harpings low, that like a dream 
Fall on the car. 


Here we, whom thou hast loved, full oft shall stand, 
And talk of thee, how kind and true and brave, 
And hope to meet thee in that better land 
Beyond the grave. 


Now as to the sequel of this tale. I suppose that all will im- 
mediately guess what it will be. How Henry Upton married 
Rose Burke—how they lived long and happily together—how 
they saw their children of the third and fourth generation, and 
finally, how all the respectable inhabitants of those parts are 
cither their immediate descendants, or very nearly related to 
them. Nor let it be supposed that this wandering narrative is 
wholly without a o If it bring thee, gentle Reader, to 
realize better than before of what hetrogeneous elements the 
substratum of the population of all new settlements is compo- 


sed, the folly of eccentricity and vanity, and particularly the 
toils and sufferings of our ancestors in preparing for us the 


goodly land in which thou dwellest, then is not my labor utterly 
in vain. 


SONG. 


* Brrrer and chilling, 
The breath of the wintry Past, 
Sweeps over me, killing 
The buds of joy with its ruthless blast.” 


“Gloomy before me 
The Future his pall hath spread, 
And shadows hang o'er me, 
That thrill my soul with a nameless dread.” 


Not of to-morrow 
Then think, nor of yesterday. 
Would’st live without sorrow? 
Live in the present ; ‘tis thine alway. 
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THE SONG OF THE DRYADS 


Ws are sisters joined forever, 

By the ties that none can sever ; 
In the shady woods we roam, 
Glens and fountains are our home 
Beauteous wreaths we intertwine 
With the rosemary and vine, 
Trailing in the gentle breeze, 

As we glide among the trees. 


With the ‘golden King of Day,’ 
Faithfully we wend our way, 
When the glades are paved anew 
With the diamond beads of dew. 
Nor until the vesper star 

Rises o’er the hills afar, 

May we sleep among the flowers, 
Pillowed in our rosy bowers. 


Wreathed with dewy crystal drops,— 


Round the sacred laurel tree 

ln unbroken company, 

Utter we our pans loud, 
Ringing through the silent wood 
| Gaily sporting on the lawns, 
| Ere the saffron morning dawns, 
Down the dell and o’er the lea 


Do we trip in lightsome glee. 


Through our woody haunts we roam 


Shaded by the tangled copse, Where intrusive feet ne’er come : 





In the fountain’s sparkling brink, 
Where the wavelets rise and sink, 


| Drinking from the tinkling rill 
| In the chaliced datlodil. 

At the dancing stars we gaze, | In our leafy, sylvan fanes, 
Tuning soft our rural lays ; | Where the God of Nature reigns, 
While pale Luna faintly gleams | Kindle we our altar fires, 


Through the boughs in silv’ry streams. | With a zeal that never tires 


SCRAPS, 


FROM A GATHERER'S NOTE-BOOK. 


“It shall not ben of philosophic, 
Ne of physike, ne termes queinte of lawe, 
Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe.” 


VIL. 


Wuata morning! A drizly rain is oozing down from the 
dull, leaden clouds, that canopy the whole firmament, melan- 
choly mists hide the distant hills, the trees hang their dripping 
leaves in disconsolate stillness, and the muddy earth, checkere« 


Chaucer 


with pools of foul water, warns the looker-on not to venture 


out of doors. As sturdy old Ben says :— 








me ee - ————— —_——-— ——_— 
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* It is, methinks, a morning full of fate, 
It riseth slowly, as her sullen car 
Had all the weights of sleep and death hung at it. 
She is not rosy-fingered, but swollen black ! 
Her face is like a water turned to blood ; 
And her sick head is bound about with clouds, 
As if she threatened night ere noon of day. 
It does not look aa if it would have a hail 
Or health wish'd in it, as on other morns !” 


It is precisely the weather to make a man feel uncomfortably 
gloomy ; it matters not how pure your life may be—and if it 
has been impure the worse for you—how conscientious you 
have been in the discharge of your duties, how devoted to your 
studies, a morning like this will make you lay down your 
book, and gaze off at the sad-vestured clouds, and think—and 
think of past blunders and mishaps, till your head throbs with 
vexation, or sinks down with melancholy; it will bring up 
before you the recollection of wasted time and opportunities, of 
crimes or follies; it will fill your mind with unpleasant fore- 
bodings—the uncertaint oe sorrow of life, the vanity of 
human expectations, and the treachery of earthly friendships, 
till existence itself seems almost a burden, and you begin to 
reflect upon the most eligible mode of dying—pistols or prussic 
acid, water or burning charcoal. It makes me think of fune- 
rals, and speaking of funerals, by the way, reminds me of an 
incident that occurred at one of which I was a witness, not 
long ago. 

It was in the pleasant spring-time, and in a little country vil- 
lage, that the incident of which | speak took place. An aged 
woman—she was nearly ninety years old—had died, and was 
to be buried on the ensuing Sabbath. The Sunday came, and 
clear and bright was the morning, and nearly all of the villagers 
came forth to join the procession as it advanced slowly toward 
the grave-yard. It was a quiet place, that home of the depart- 
cd—shaded on one side by a woody hill, and on the other by 
huge old trees, relics it was said of the primeval forest. The 
person who was to be buried, was, with one exception, the last 
of her generation ; of those whom in her first days of woman- 
hood she had known as babes, many had gone before her, and 
the rest were now gray-haired old men; and of her own child- 
ish playmates, but one was left. This was an aged, palsy- 
stricken man, and he had tottered forth to the funeral with the 
rest. We stood around the grave ; the children, the grand- 
children, and the great- anldiiien of the deceased were 


there, but among them all there appeared little of grief. And 
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why should there?) When we think hardly of those who wee 
not at the departure of relatives that were ripe in age, and had 
lived out their full complement of years, we do wrongly ; for 
what is this world to those who have lost the capability of 
enjoying it, for whom its sorrows only are lett. 


“The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here, 
Are cnough for life's woes, full enough for its cheer.” 


Besides, there are other objects that will, and must, and 
should occupy the minds of the young or the mature; new 
cares, new friendships, new loves, must share, nay often- 
times fill the places of the old, and when yray-haired aye 
falls asleep, why should we mourn! For those who thus 
lic down in the grave, the day with all its toils are past, and 
night courts them to quict and repose. Blame not then the 
relatives because they wept not as those who may not be 
comforted. They were sad, indeed, for they remembered the 
many happy hours which had fled, while she, whom they were 
consigning to her last home, lived and moved among them—and 
solemn, for Dearu is always so, 

But for that old man the case was far different; the last me- 
inento of his own young days was gone ; he was in very deed 
alone in the world, and as they were filling up the grave—he 
wept. And then he turned and walked, with his fecble steps, a 
little way off, till he came to two old moss-covered grave- 
stones, that stood side by side. With trembling hands he re- 
moved the long grass that grew around and almost hid them 
from the sight—tor they were old-fashioned and short, and 
time had sunk them deeper in the earth and turned them trom 
their once erect position—and bending down he looked earn- 
estly upon them for a moment, and I saw a tear roll down his 
furrowed cheek as he raised himself up and exclaimed, * Ah! 
well-a-day! There lie my poor old tather and mother ; fifty 
years ago I buried them. Well! well! there will be room 
cnough for me there—soon !” He moved away and disappear- 
ed in the departing crowd, and when, late the next autumn, | 
again visited the church-yard, by the side of those two ancient 
vraves there was a third, newly made, and a glaring white 
tumb-stone told me that the old man was resting there. 


Vill. 


Once more, Reader, for the last time, | introduce you to my 
room and my companions. A sultry summer afternoon, but 
the old elms throw a grateful shade here, and the open win- 
dows readily admit the cooling breeze. They were all there, 
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Weston and Harland, Rowley, Davison, and myself. The 
first two were smoking in silence, Rowley and Davison were 
engaged in a noisy discussion, and | was thinking of—no mat- 
ter what—perhaps the man in the moon, as connected with the 
subject of tides. But it was impossible to continue in a state of 
abstraction long; the conversation between the disputants 
abovementioned became momentarily more vehement, and as 
Rowley’s voice grew loud, Weston at length exclaimed : 

“ Why, Harry, what the deuce are you so earnest about ?” 

“Earnest! isn’t it enough to make one earnest? Here's 
Ned, now, has heard somebody say that Kit North is inferior 
as a writer and a critic to that ridiculous, unintelligible, mys- 
tery-seeking Carlyle! 1 beg your pardon, Frank, I believe you 
are something of an admirer of Carlyle’s, and indeed so am I, 
but every man in his proper place, I say.” 

“A strange stand you have taken, Harry,” replied Weston ; 
“if you had affirmed that Macaulay is superior to Carlyle, | 
should not have been surprised, for there are very many who, 
delighted with his nervous style and puzzled by his sould bem 
doxes, are willing to place the former above every other writer 
in the English tongue. But how you can claim for Wilson the 
place you have assigned, is really worth knowing.” 

“Well, Frank, where has Carlyle shown such just apprecia- 
tion of poetic merit as we find scattered throughout Wilson's 
productions’ What one criticism of his is comparable with 
the article on Wordsworth! What has he effected for English 
literature? Nothing! He has rather debased it, by causing a 
thousand imitations of his ridiculous style. But beyond this, 
what influence for good does he exert upon the heart? It 
would be hard to tell. And now turn to the ‘ Winter Rhap- 
sody’ of Christopher North; read attentively—but I need not 
say that, for you cannot help it—the tales of the ‘ Holy Child,’ 
and of the storm-overtaken lovers, then peruse the story of 
Lucy of the Fold, in the Hints for the Holidays—I might men- 
tion more, but I will not—and if you do not lay down the book 
a ‘sadder yet a wiser, yea, a better man—the poetry of na- 
ture’s truth can have no effect upon you. I tell you, Frank, 
‘albeit not given to the melting mood,’ I have felt a tear upon 
my cheek, when poor Lucy was laid in the grave, and I”— 

“Pshaw ! Deuce take such sentimentality,” interrupted Har- 
land, passing his fingers through his hair; “I’ve no doubt, 
Harry, but that you would read Childe Harold, and the Corsair, 
and the Prophet of Khorassan, and the Fire-Worshiper, and 
never think of being uncomfortable, while you would pule a 
week over Highland Mary and Lucy of the Fold. Now that’s 
all deyvilish nonsense.” 
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“ Harland,” said Rowley, “I should think you might make a 
poet, eh! Now be frank and confess it. Have you not, now 
and then, sacrificed somewhat on the shrine of the Muses (” 

Mark made an effort to look disinterested as he replied, 
“Weil, you have hit it there; but I've given up the lyre lately, 
and only occasionally scribble a sonnet to some lady fair, Miss 
T , for instance, or Miss W . I remember an acrostic 
that | wrote to the latter, beginning” — 

“Oh! never mind repeating it.” exclaimed Davison, glancing 
nervously towards the door, “ we can imagine its beauty with- 
out much trouble !” 

Harland drew himself up with an offended air, but observing 
that the whole company were smiling, he relaxed his counte- 
nance, and silently threw himself back in his chair. 

“And now, Rowley,” said I, “let us know what you have 
to say more about Professor Wilson.” 

“ Pshaw, Dick, everything I was about to remark has been 
driven out of my head by this confounded interruption. This, 
however, I can say, that as an honest and acute critic, as a pure 
Mnglish writer, as exerting a powerful sway over the passions 
and feelings of his readers, Professor Wilson is at present un- 
equaled, or at least unsurpassed.” 

“ But, Harry,” said Weston, “ where does he exhibit the ex- 
tensive, all-embracing learning, the deep reflection, the lofty 
mind of the philosopher? Which of his productions displays 
that keen investigation of the most mysterious of earthly things 
—the human heart—that may be found in any volume of Car- 
lyle’s works /” 

“Philosopher! with a vengeance! It is to be hoped that Kit 
North never will give himself up to the self-styled philosophy 
of the Transcendentalists. Its mystic jargon has no charms 
for him; its lofty pretensions he views in their true light; and 
their much boasted ‘ reason’ and ‘understanding, with him, 
must bow to plain common sense. He is a disciple of the Eng- 
lish, not of the German school, and the alluring unintelligibility of 
the latter has failed to draw him away from the former. Huge 
words, high sounding sentences, beautiful but baseless theories, 
gorgeous visions, fail to overpower him—their want of sub- 
stance is too apparent. It is for this, in part, that [ admire him ; 
and here too, | think, has Carlyle shown a lamentable deficiency, 
seduced as he has been by his love of the German writers, into 
an imitation of their aflected, incomprehensible style. The 
complaint, you know, is an old one, but it is also just. Knowl- 
edge of the human heart! Alas! Frankly, you must have 
read Wilson in a strange manner, to bring against him the 
charge of failing here. He does know the heart; the heart of 
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the ploughman as well as that of the noble, and he exhibits it 
well in all its windings—in virtue and vice, in love and hatred, 
in joy and sorrow. He has watched, too, the turns of human 
life, and how sadly, yet how well, does he depict them! Take 
one example—the quotation is long, but I will read it :— 


‘Ha! a splendid equipage with a coronet! and out steps, handed by her clated 
husband, a high-born, beautiful, and graceful bride. They are making a tour of the 
lakes, and the honey-moon hath not yet filled her horns. * * * How they hang 
towards each other, the blissful pair! blind in their passion to all the scenery they 
came to admire, or beholding it but by fits and snatches, with eyes that can se 
only one object of mutual adoration. She hath already learnt to forget father and 
mother, and sister and brother, and all the young creatures like herself—every one 
that shared the pastimes and the confidence of her virgin youthhood. With her, a 
with Genevieve, 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


‘ And will thie holy state of the spirit endure? No—it will fade, and fade, and 
fade away, sunset after sunset, so imperceptibly, so unconsciously, so like the ahort- 
ening of the long summer days, that lose minute after minute of the light, till 
again we hear the yellow leaves are rustling in autumnal evening, that the heart 
within that snow-dnifted bosom will not know how great has been the change, till 
all of a sudden it shall be told the truth, and with a shiver of despairing agony, feel 
that all mortal emotion, however paradisiacal, is nothing but wae shadow of a dream !’ 


“Is there not power in that sketch, Frank, and agony in the 
thrice sad conclusion! And then turn to his pictures of hum- 
ble Scottish life—an arena where none can compete with him 
but Roserr Burns—and you cannot help but love him, for his 
very nationality. But how genial his humor !—if, ‘as doctors 
say, laughter promotes the digestion, no reader of Kit North 
need fear an indigestion. 

* His searching but just critical powers, his now playful, now 
stern, gloomy, and powertully poetic fancy, his knowledge of hu- 
man life, his learning, his humor, his pathos, his versatility, have 
gained for him a station which another will not easily usurp.” 

“Yet,” said Weston, “Carlyle certainly surpasses him in 
nearly all of these requisites. Learning! What living man in 
that equals Thomas Carlyle? True, he delights not, like Ma- 
caulay, in displaying it wherever he can do so with decency, or 
without. But there is a silent current of it running through all 
his writings, a current which allures not the ear and eye by 
noisy babbling and vain glitter, but majestically rolls on its 
calm depths, imparting life and richness to the whole. (Zounds! 
what a metaphor!) The lore of the East and North, of the 
classic lands, and of the modern languages, is as familiar to him 
as that of the English tongue. All books, ‘both great and 
small,’ he seems to have read, and read with the intellect and 
understanding. If you would test his critical powers, read that 
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one article on Burns. He does not stand afar off and examine 
with a mental telescope the poet’s petty peculiarities, but he 
enters, as it were, into his very being ; hears with his ears, and 
sees with his eyes, the man as he was; he becomes conversant 
with him, traces his path trom the first budding of his faculties to 
their maturity and decay ; watches the incoming of his pereep- 
tion, the dawning of his ideas, his relations to the world around 
him, and the influence of that world upon his own soul. And 
then, thus prepared for his task, he comes before the reader, 
and with all the energy of our strong Saxon tongue, makes 
known the result. The consequence is, that his criticisms nev- 
er have been equaled. Read the article headed * Voltaire.’ 
When has the character of the high-priest of intidefity been 
elsewhere drawn like that? Do you not almost sce before you 
the gaunt form of the ‘ persifleur, with his restless eye and thin, 
sneering lip! I might particularize farther, but it is unneces- 
sary.” 

“ Yet there is one thing more, Frank. What would you say 
of his philosophy ?” 

“The old objection, Rowley, not fully brought out, and but 
half insinuated; hang it! | believe with Jonson, 


‘ There is no taste in this philosophy ; 
*Tis like a potion which a man should drink, 
But turns his stomach with the sight of it!’ 


However, | will try to give you an idea of what I think upon 
the subject, though I fear that my notions may be almost as 
muddy as those of the most ultra American transcendentalist. 
I do not believe in Carlyle’s philosophy, and why! because I 
cannot fully understand it. I bave no doubt but that he has a 
conception of what he means, but till I share in that concep- 
tion, | cannot assent to his doctrines. I do not disbelieve them, 
for | know not what they are, and till 1 do know, | shall be con- 
tented with the orthodox creed. Sartor Resartus | have care- 
fully perused. I found therein many novel ideas, many excel- 
lent aphorisms ; but the philosophical theory which it may con- 
tain, is as unintelligible to me as the language of the Choctaws. 
There is, however, one point which I understand and cordially 
approve. It may not be very novel, but nowhere else have | 
seen it so earnestly enforced as in the writings otf Carlyle. It 
is the recognizing a brother, formed in the image of the same 
God, in every individual of the human race—the spirit of 
universal love. 1 do believe that no one can read carefully and 
impartially the works of Carlyle, and not feel, sensibly, when 
he has finished, the change which they have effected upon his 
heart. He will find that they have taught him to pity, not hate 
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his fellow-men, for their crimes and follies; to look upon the 
poor and degraded, not with disgust, but compassion ; to use 
one of your own sentiments, Harry, to scorn the action, while 
he grieves over the actor. He will learn from them to despise 
meanness, hypocrisy, falsehood, and all vice; they will teach 
him that when others are striving to do him wrong, the injury 
must and will recoil upon the heads of the wrong-doers, so long 
as he is himself upright and stedfast, and they will fill his breast 
with a kind of sorrowful love, even for his deadliest enemies ; 
they will tend to remove from his bosom all hatred, malevo- 
lence, untruth, and evil desire, and to plant there instead, love, 
compassion, truth, and probity; in a word, to cause him to 
strive to prove himself a man, the express image of the Most 
High. Such is a part of their influence upon the heart; and I 
believe that they are calculated to exert an influence equally 
beneficial upon the mind. They expand its views, and create 
in it a tendency to contemplate the whole, while it neglects not 
the parts; to examine a subject in all its relations, instead of 
considering its bearing upon some individual point alone, thus 
showing that that which at first sight appeared a disadvantage, 
viewed comprehensively may be a lasting benefit; removing 
false impressions gathered from isolated instances, and bringing 
fairly to our knowledge the general good and the general evil. 
Besides” — 

“Heigh-ho! Frank,” ejaculated Davison, “ that speech is get- 
ting rather boreous; don’t be offended now—I only wished to 
drop a friendly hint.” 

“Go on, Frank, go on!” exclaimed Rowley; “ Ned, I'll be 
hanged” — 

“Havn’t the least doubt of it, Harry, not the least; but then 
that’s a minor consideration ; now you must admit that”— 

“The deyvil!” cried Harland, looking at his watch, and 
snatching up his hat, he disappeared instanter. 


X. 


There is a song of old Izaak Walton’s, to be found in the 
Complete Angler, the chorus of which runs thus : 


“ Bright shines the sun! play, beggars, play! 
Here's scrars enough to serve to-day.” 


Are you ready, reader, to echo the sentiment of the concluding 
line? Well, be it so. For these three summer months we have 
turned over the pages of the Note-Book together—there are yet 
many leaves remaining, but we are both inclined to think that 
we have seen enough, and so—the Scraps are ended. Three 
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summer months! It does not seem thus long, for it has been 
the season of verdure, and flowers, of singing of birds, of sun- 
ny skies and of soft breezes, and with us it has also been the 
season of youth and love and hope, and time flies all too swiftly 
then,—but the months have indeed passed away, and autumn is 
fast coming upon us. When we first met, the May tlowers had 
hardly fallen, and the songsters were just building their nests ; 
but now, the swallows are seeking another clime, and the faded, 
yellow leaves of the willow are strewing our walks. The 
meadows and gold-waving grain fields have yielded their tribute 
to the husbandman,—the fruit trees are dropping their rich pro- 
duce, and the grape clusters are beginning to assume a purple 
tint. The deep azure of the heavens, also, has changed to a 
dusky hue, and the landscape wears the sober aspect of declin- 
ing maturity. And while nature has been thus busy, what, O 
reader! hast thou been doing! Perhaps stedfastly pursuing 
the path of industry ; hope, enthusiasm, and honorable ambition 
sustaining you in all your labors; and, perhaps, you have given 
yourself up to idleness, folly, or crime. Well, whatever your 
course may have been, its consequences are yet to come, and 
alas for you! if you are to meet them with an unclean con- 
science. “Cast torth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living, 
ever-working universe ; it is seed-grain that cannot die; unno- 
ticed to-day, it will be found flourishing as a banyan-grove, 
perhaps, alas! as a hemlock forest after a thousand years.” 

But, softly, | am getting somewhat too censorious for a part- 
ing friend. Ha! that was a chilly gust through the open win- 
dow, and the flame of the lamp leaps and bends aside, as if but 
another breath were needed to extinguish it. That clock just 
striking has a gloomy sound. One—two—three,—seven—ten— 
twelve,—twelve o’clock. Let us take a look out, and glance at 
the sky, if these thick-spreading elms will allow us; a cloudy 
night, but there are broken places now and then, and yonder 
high—high up a single star is beaming through the masses. 
Another chill blast from the northwest, and we must fain close 
the casement. 

There is indeed something sad to me in this leave-taking ; 
the preparing of these papers for the reader has afforded to me 
many pleasant hours; it has brought back to my mind old 
friends, some of whom are now far distant, others who are in 
their graves, and others still, over whose memory [| would 
gladly draw the curtain of oblivion. It has made the past, pre- 
sent to me; and often have I meditatively laid down my pen, 
and held communion with happy reminiscences, till the shades 
of evening or the midnight clock hath startled me from my 
reverie. Such hath it been to me, and if, reader, the result has 
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afforded to you a gratification for some few idle moments, | 
shall remain contented. I have but one parting injunction—the 
Note-Book may again be opened, and should you recognize its 
contents in another form, let the secret be ever buried in your 
own bosom. 


a 


SABBATH EVE. 


I Love to count these Sabbath days, 
Hastening on: 

‘To sec, in sunset’s golden blaze, 
Another gone : 

And, with soft twilight’s witching spell, 

Fly far to scenes loved long and well. 


Blest Sabbath Eve! how dear to me 
Thine every hour ! 
Right joyfully [ weleome thee, 
for thou hast power 
‘To calm awhile my longing soul— 
Its chainless wishes to control. 


Dear memories of hours “ lang syne” 
Crowd o'er my heart: 

Again bright flowers we fondly twine ;— 
Too soon to part: 

Sweet night! thou mind’st me of the joy 

‘Tune cannot dim, nor Death destroy ! 


And oh! how oft my soul is crossed, 
yr ° 
This calm, sad even, 

With thoughts of those from carth I've lost, 
To find in Heaven: 

They beckon me, with shadowy hand, 

‘To meet them in that spirit-land. 


Soon will I join your shining band, 
Ye true-hearted ! 
Soon will I clasp thy gentle hand, 
Dear departed ! 
How blessed this weary world to leave, 
In thy calm hours, mild Sassaru Eve! 
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A CONFIDENTIAL LETTER ON GHOSTS. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—not Messrs. Editors,—tor with you all in 
your official capacity, I have nothing to do. But I have a 
word for the private ear of you, Sir, on whom falls the griev- 
ous task of preparing for the public eye this particular number 
of our college bantling, and on whom is to come down all the 
odium of such communications as shall fail to please the 
fastidious taste of this and that one of its erudite readers ; 
while all the glory connected with such as shall pass unscathed 
the fiery orde “al, is to irradiate not your individual brow, which 
has been so painfully knitted day and night over your critical 
labors,—but the general ‘os frontis’ of Tur Eprroxs corporate. 

Just at this present writing, | may say, with the Colonel, in a 
late number of the New Mirror, “my idiosyncracy is a pas- 
sion for individual proximity.” My mind “runs frie udship- 
wise,” and I “ would fain be familiar—with one at a time.” To 
tell the truth, even J am not superior to the ordinary weak- 
ness of human nature ; and there is ‘something on my mind’ of 
which it yearns to unburthen itself. My first design was to 
call on you personally, and communicate face to face; but 
maturer thought decided me to address you this epistle, which 
you will please to consider strictly “ private and confidential.” 
Read, then, my confession, and sympathize with what you may 
consider my weak credulity ; but see that you turn not traitor 
and reveal it to the world, unless you would summon up visions 
of more horrifying spectres than ever ‘wade night hideous’ to 

Your Humoxe Servanr. 


[ am one of those who delight in looking back to the bright 
days of childhood, and in chewing over again ‘the end of 
sweet and bitter fancies, with which the mind once was filled. 
As Charles Lamb expresses it :— 


“In my poor mind, it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by; to act in thought 


Past scasons o'er, and be ayain a child.” 


There is a pleasure, mournful though it may be, in thinking 
over the thousand and one superstitions, whether of a sad or 
joyous nature, which it was then so easy to believe implicitly. 

The world had not so chilled me with its cold realities, but that 
some gleams of poetry would find a resting place on the un- 
stained tablets of my soul, and thus shed ‘perpetual sunlight 
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over the whole moral and intellectual nature. It was delight. 
ful to think the world and all it contained was so good, and 
that it would be so easy to possess it when I came to be a man, 
And why not! Was it not bounded by the horizon just be- 
hind the hills, a little way off from my father’s cottage door !— 
those hills on which the ends of the rainbow used to rest after 
au summer shower. The world surely has grown larger now, 
and its claimants far more numerous and boisterous, since | 
find it so difficult to secure even a far less ambitious share of 
its gear. And then over head the white marble sky—I could 
almost hit it with my arrow ; and if I could only climb the tallest 
branches of the trees that waved against it, I might perhaps 
enter the bright world beyond ! 


“It was a childish ignorance; 
But oh, ‘tis little joy 
‘To know I'm farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


And how fully, in those ‘white days’ of life, were believed 
all the nursery tales which are poured into the eager ears of 
infancy and childhood. Giants, dwarts, ogres, ot good and 
evil spirits of every degree, in my mind were real, palpable 
existences, as much so as the friends around me. And Guosts, 
too! | knew that they existed, and never went to bed in the 
dark without expecting to see one or more in the chamber. 
And what despair seized on me, when obliged to pass the 
burying-ground at night! It may have been imagination— 
doubtless the wise and aged would have insisted that it was— 
but | was sure of what my own eyes saw, when that tall form, 
enveloped in flowing white drapery, used to arise just behind 
the wall that divided the road from the abode of the dead, and 
always kept along even with me till 1 had passed those dismal 
precincts, 

Years have gone by since then, and the horror of the thing 
has died away. But though I have lost my fears, and it is even 
pleasant for the mind to recur to those scenes as they rise be- 
fore me, “ pictured in memory’s mellowing glass ;” yet there 
are moments when all the by-gone feelings of the time come 
back as fresh and powerful as things of yesterday ; and I be- 
lieve as firmly as ever, for the time being, in my ghosts and 
goblins, ‘et id genus omne.’ The world laughs at me, and I 
tcel half inclined to laugh at myself, till the question arises, 
why should I not have the courage to believe what these eyes 
have seen, and what no one can prove does not exist ? 

Then I go on and reason thus with myself: A belief in the 
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appearance of spectres has been common in every age of the 
world ; and the course taken by disbelievers must be far from 
satisfactory to any reflecting mind ; for instead of proving that 
they do not or ¢ annot exist, these men take it upon themselves 
to de ny the evidence in the case, doubt the word of those who 
have seen them, and ridicule as folly what they cannot dis- 
prove. In fact, some of the strongest minds among them—as 
President Dwight and Doctor Chalmers—after examining such 
a mass of testimony as could be collected on hardly any other 
topic, grant that they cannot deny its truth, ‘but then—but 
then, the idea is so ridiculous! Now, at the present day, 
ghosts are rarely seen except by small children, who surely 
can have no motive for falsehood ; and by the most ee 
ticated, unromantic, and not infrequently pious, old ladies 
Surely, | must not be guilty of the want of gallantry, to say 
the least, which a disbelief of the word of these ancient dames 
would exhibit! What though these visitors oftenest come to 
those who are asleep, or intensely excited by mental or 
spirituous stimulants? Is it necessary to admit that the state 
of the visited does away with the reality of the visit? The 
fact that in former times they so often appeared to murderers 
and all other sorts of scoundrels, favors the argument, since it 
is accordant with sound reason. Are not these the very per- 
sons we should most naturally expect them to favor ! 

But Aas a belief in the appearance of spectres been com- 
mon in every age of the world?) The Egyptians used often to 
see the forms of their departed heroes returned to earth, clad 
in their wonted dress, wandering about in temples and dwell- 
ings, or among the lofty py ramids : ; and sometimes have they 
gaine sd sight of them ‘ horsed on the viewless couriers of the 
air,’ presiding over their battles, or seated in mysterious solem- 
nity among their sages, guiding them in their deliberations for 
the common good. So freque nt in those days were these visits 
from the other world, that at length every hill and grove, every 
mountain and stream, was endowed with its own peculiar 
cenius ; Who was often observed performing good deeds for 
his friends, and sorely afflicting his enemies, and all disbe- 
lievers. 

We find the belief, too, among the Persians. Xenophon tells 
us that Cvrus, when about to die, called his children about 
him, and exhorted them to love another, to fulfill all their duties 
to the gods, their country and themse Ives; and promised that 
his spirit should return to earth and be ever near to aid their 
efforts and rescue them from ditheulty. Now, as there is no 
evidence of his want of veracity, it is but just to suppose that 
he kept his promise ; and could we refer to his children to-day, 
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doubtless they would tell us of many interviews with their 
royal sire. . . 

The ancient Greeks were highly favored with this class of 
beings. Indeed, a great proportion of their divinities, with 
whom we know they held frequent converse, were but deified 
men and women, who had been distinguished on earth for 
some of the many qualities which entitled them to that honor. 
The whole troop of their Nereids, Dryads, Urania, and so on, 
were of this nature. . 

So the Romans—those sturdy old heroes, who were not to be 
frightened by mortal man, much less by dreams—were firm 
believers in the doctrine ; and we find in the most veracious of 
their writings, as well as in those of the Greeks, accounts of 
numberless interviews between the men of the present and the 
men of the past. How full are the Roman historians and 
authors of allusions to these mysterious visitants! Not only 
these, but even her most rigid moralists attest to the universality 
of the belief, and even to the reality of the occurrences de- 
scribed. I look, for instance, into Cicero, (“de divinatione,”) 
and he tells me that all the nation placed perfect reliance in 
the fact. The pocts are especially orthodox, and evidently 
delight in this sort of thing. All will recollect Dido's threat to 
torment A®neas with her shade :— 


——*" quum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus, 


Omnibus wmbra locis adero.” 


And doubtless she was as good as her word. Most decidedly, 
the naughty man deserved it! But we have something more 
definite in the same poem. The ghost of Hector certainly, if 
Virgil speaks truth—and who doubts him ?—appeared to Aineas, 
warned him to flee from Troy, brought out his household gods, 
and even helped him to* pack up.” This last ‘ streak of good 
nature’ should be especially noticed, for he performed all these 
offices in most sad plight himself. As Mr. Dryden has trans- 
lated it :— 


* A bloody shroud he seemed, and bathed in tears; 
Swollen were his feet, as when the thongs were thrust 
Through the bored holes,—his body black with dust,— 
His hair and beard stood stiffened with his gore, 

And all the wounds he for his country bore 
Now streamed afresh, and with new purple ran.” 


Poor fellow! No wonder the hero 


* Wept to sce the visionary man.” 
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Nor is this all. Only a short time after, the ghost of his wite, 
Creusa, appears to him, and tells him of his destined land :— 


* Creusa still I call: at length she hears, 
And sudden through the shades of might appears 
Appears, no more Cre usa, nor ny Wile, 
But a pale spectre, larger than the life! 
Aghast, astonished, and struck dumb with fear 
I stood: like bristles rose soy stiffened hair :” 
and so on. 

The Arabians, too, had their ‘beautiful and beneficent Peris,’ 
who were the spirits of the good and lovely dead, and whose 
sole duty was to bring to their friends on earth every wished 
for favor. They had their ‘ugly and malevolent Dives’ also, 
who brought plague, famine, and death. That both these 
classes of spectres often appeared, we cannot consistently deny, 
while we receive as truth other historical facts which their 
authors have handed down to us. 

But to come nearer home. Not only have all the far-off 
heathen nations of the world been blessed with a superabund- 
ance of these appearances, but even the nations of Europe, all 
of them, whether civilized, half civilized, or enlightened, have 
in all past ages believed, and still do believe in these super- 
natural visitations. 

The Icelanders and Greenlanders often see them come into 
their huts to warm their fingers and toes, after a long journey 
in those frozen regions. Pigott, in his ‘ Manual of Seandina- 
vian Mythology,’ says that the old Scandinavians believed “ the 
powcr of discerning the spirits of deceased men Was possessed 
by certain individuals. They were to be seen only at night, 
and their presence was to be detected sometimes by a lambent 
flame, which disappeared when real fire was kindled. These 
spirits could assume bodies of air, but could not divest them- 
selves of an unearthly paleness.” He adds, moreover, “To 
this day the peasants of Norway believe the spirit of a dying 
man may be seen at the moment of departure from the body, in 
the form of a long, narrow, white cloud.” | 

Who ever thought of reading a German or an Irish story 
which had not as many as fio ghosts in it! Noone, Nor is 
it at all unreasonable to suppose, that there are as many ghosts 
constantly sojourning in each of those countries, as there are 
living men, women, and children. _ | 

In Scotland, too, the very home of Doctor Dick, who has so 
scouted the idea! Hear Ossian speak of them :—* Ghosts fly 
on clouds and ride on winds; they rest together in their caves, 
and talk of mortal men.” Read also his account of Tingal’s 
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battle with the spirit of Loda, whose “ eyes were like flames in 
his dark face,” and his “ voice like distant thunder ;” whose 
“ shield was clouds,” and whose “ sword was the meteor.” 

Poor Robert Burns, too, lived in the very midst of them, and 
has given us no little history to prove my position. . When dis- 
posed to be at all sceptical, I look at ‘Tam O'Shanter’ and 
tremble. . 

Come to enlightened England. Are there no believers there? 
The great mass of the common people never dreamed of doubt- 
ing what many, perhaps most, of them have seen. And not the 
common people alone ; for many a learned man, besides Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, has been fully convinced from ocular demon- 
stration! And what does Shakspeare tell us! Was it not the 
real ghost of Denmark’s King that appeared to Hamlet and bade 
him take righteous vengeance? Real? Yes, for “ Look ; how 
pale he giares!” And did not the ghost of Banquo glide in upon 
the feast to torment poor Macbeth, and make him exclaim in an 
agony of terror— 


“Thou canst not say J did it: 
Shake not thy gory locks at me!” 


And should I hesitate as to receiving for historical truth, these 
narrations of “the sweet swan of Avon?” I turn to one whose 
very name is sacred as that of Truth herself; and does not 
Mixon say: 


* Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth, 





both when we wake and we sleep.” 


And again : 





* Spirits when they please 

Can cither sex assume, or both; so soft 

And uncompounded is their essence pure ; 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can exccuge their acry purposes, 

And works of love or enmity fulfill.” 


And much more to the same effect. 

But why multiply authorities? No one lives, but is acquainted 
with some who ies seen them, if he has never himself had 
that pleasure. No poet of eminence has ever sung, but tells us 
of these spirits of the upper and the nether air. Scientific books 
abound in such facts, and, in reasoning to account for their 
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appearance, Some of them, indeed, furnish prescriptions for 
calling these “ spirits from the vasty deep ;” but in these tem- 
perance, anti-opium-eating, anti-hot-supper times, they are fast 
fading into oblivion. One, however, remains. Drafts of pure 
mathematics have not failed to produce the effect in the case 
of some dull scholars : 





** queque ipse muserrima vidi 
Et quorum magna pars fui.” 


But after all this accumulation of evidence—such is the influ- 
ence of popular opinion about me—I often feel ashamed to con- 
fess that which it would be hard to convince me | do not se- 
cretly believe. Then, perchance, | read Job's account of the 
vision he had at the time when “ deep sleep falleth upon man,” 
when “ the hair of his flesh stood up, and a spirit passed betore 
his face,” ete :—or the account of Samuel's ghost, which the 
witch of Endor raised at the command of Saul. I must, then, 
admit that ghosts once appeared to men. Why not now ? 

We are told, moreover, that the angels, who are the souls of 
“the just made perfect,” are ministering spirits sent down on 
‘arth to “minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation.” 
Instruments of good in the hands of a kind Creator, who shall 
say that they may not sometimes make themselves visible to 
their survivors here on earth! How many instances are on 
record of those, broken loose from the restraints of society, and 
far gone in the ways of folly and vice, who have been reclaimed 
by the timely appearance of the form of a departed tricnd from 
the world of spirits ;—perchance a sister, a wile, or mother, 
who, with tearful entreaty and countenance all radiant with 
love’s holy light, has pointed the stray wanderer to the pleasant 
paths of Wisdom! The poet tells us that infant spirits above, 
are “the sacred blossoms which saints on their white garments 
wear.” Every fond, bereaved mother will tell us that often, in 
hours of lone and solemn reflection, her own sweet “ tlower,” 
too early severed from its parent stem by the keen sickle of * the 
reaper, Death,” has been permitted to float down from the 
Paradise above, and cheer her vision for a moment with its 
angel beauty. 

And who that loves his friends has not often experienced 
what has been thus sweetly expressed by one of our own most 
fecling poets !— 


** When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm dehght; 
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Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-lght 

Dance upon the parlor wall ; 


) Then the forma of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more.” 


Who would, if he could, drive from his mind this innocent and 
happy belief, even admitting it to be a delusion ? 

I'hus, Mr. Editor, from time to time, I reason with myself; 
and if my argument is not the most logical and lawyer-like—if 
it may not seem to others “ confirmation strong as proof of Holy 
Writ,” it at least serves to wear away a weary hour with me, 
and to perpetuate the memory of some of the earliest and bright- 
est years of my life. 

It such should, in any degree, be the effect upon yourself of 
perusing this epistle, much will be added to the pleasure which 
the writing of it has given to 

Your faithful friend, 
C1. 


Near Daeamianp, 7th of August. 


~—-~ NN ee Se nee 


THE MUSIC OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
Ar first, among Arcadia’s peaceful groves, 
Where wanton wood-nymphs whispered of their loves ; 
The breezes floating o’er the fragrant mead, 
Awoke the murmurs of the hollow reed. 
Such sounds, by every gently-flowing stream, 
The songs of Naiads ‘neath their waters seem : 
Sweetly they steal along the silent plain, 
And softest echoes still prolong the strain ; 
‘Till blending with the evening's dewy gale, 
They dic away within the winding vale. 
Thus Nature first to wondering Art bequeathed 





The flute, whose tones such magic music breathed. 


Then, oft, amid those ancient, pathless woods, 

Or by the borders of majestic floods,— 

Whose trees were wont with bending boughs to lave 
Their clustering foliage in the tranquil wave,— 
Some Shepherd’s solitary song was heard 

‘To mock the music of the forest bird; 
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Or else, with soft and solemn-breathing sound, 
His flute diffused its melody around ; 

And startled silence, ere she was aware, 
Resigned her empire in the evening air. 


Or when the purple clusters of the vine,— 
Which yield for mortal lips the cheering wine,— 
Beneath lonia’s sunny skies grew ripe, 

They woke the mirthful music of th pipe. 
While shines on high Diana's silver light, 


With song and dance they pass the festive night ; 


And Joy invites the swiftly flying hours 
To stay with her, in Beauty's blooming bowers 


But hark, what loftier strains of music swell’ 


Cho hath strung the seven-toned mountain shell. 


Calliope inspires the bard who sings 

The mighty deeds of heroes and of Kings ; 
And all the Nine, in sweet celestial choir, 

Unite their voices, as he strikes the lyre. 

Thus Phemius sang how that fieree wrath arose, 
Which brought to [lium the embattled foes ; 
And Greeian princes heard, with proud delight, 
How Trojan heroes fell before their might. 


Behold where Hymen’s sacred torch on high 
Dispels the darkness of the evening sky ; 
While some fond pair exchanging mutual vows, 
With mystic myrtle bind their blushing brows ; 
And flute and harp in loud rejoicing strain, 
Inspire the pleasures of the nuptial train. 
Where virgins fair, and rosy youths advance, 
To thread the mazes of the choral dance ; 
And in harmonious concert swiftly beat 
The echoing earth, with “* many twinkling feet.” 
See now advance, with lofty measured tread, 
Those Cretan minstrels, by Apollo led ; 
With skill divine upon his lyre he plays, 
While they respond in sweet according lays. 
To Pytho’s pine-clad summit they ascend, 
Before his sacred shrine submissive bend ; 
With louder music, then, the pwan raise, 
Their voices mingling in the song of praise. 


How oft in many a grave and warlike strain, 
Was music heard upon the battle plain ; 
The Spartan fife, with spirit-stirring tone, 


———— ee 


Aroused to deeds which Mars himself might own 
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Tyrtacus, now, with flute resounding far, 
Summons the hosts of Sparta to the war ; 

His thrilling strains rejoice the warrior’s ear, 
And cowards rush to battle as they hear. 

At his command, e’en beardless youths assume 
The ponderous armor, and the crested plume ; 
Nor can Messenia's veteran troops oppose 

‘The furious onset of their conquering foes. 


Alas, how soon did pleasure’s soft embrace, 
From music all its manly traits efface ; 

And Lydian measures, with enticing art, 
Subdue to soft desure the hero's heart ; 

And yielding now to love's debasing thrall, 
Ile hears no more the ‘Tyrrhene trumpet’s call. 
But now the echoes of those plains are mute,— 
E’en to the Lesbian lyre and Phrygian flute. 
Within the theatre, no listening throng 
Applaud the tragic seene, or choral song ; 

Nor Spartan youth and fair Ionian maid, 

By moonlight dance beneath the olive shade. 
Her days of glory and of joy are o'er, 


lor music dwells in ancient Greece no more. h. 


REVIEW. 
Dream ov 4 Day, and other Poems, by Jamns G. Pencivat. 


Tuoven the minds of men in our day are for the most part 
filled with a spirit of speculation and rash enterprise, and though 
utility has invaded and overrun the domain of fiction, yet few 
can be found, we imagine, who have no regard for works of the 
imagination. The dry realities of life will seldom form so com- 
plete a crust around the mind, that there will not be some crevice 
through which the sunlight of poetry will gain admittance. 
lhere are times when every one—the man of business as well 
as the scholar, the ignorant as well as the refined—can appre- 
ciate the ideal and the beautiful. He who threads the dost 
street and drives hard bargains, whose brow is wrinkled wit 
sare and vexation, and whose mind is distracted with the stir 
of business, delights now and then to walk into the silent aisles 
of nature, and indulge in the reveries and fancies that are called 
up by surrounding scenes. The sailor on the deck of his vessel, 
as he looks forth upon the deep sea and watches the billows, 
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gamboling in wild convolutions ; as he hears the rushing of the 
Ucean-tempest and beholds its swift career, is moved, though 
perhaps in a less degree, by the same feelings and sympathies 
as the poet. We do not say that all men can write poetry, or 
possess the endowments of the poet; but that there are chords 
in every breast, which can be touched by the wand of the gifted, 
and made to vibrate at pleasure. It is to a chosen few that 
Nature grants the ‘ faculty divine ;’ and yet most men, at some 
period of their lives, shrewdly suspect, that Nature has made 
them ‘Teachers of the multitude, and given them a right to dab- 
ble in the waters of Castalia—that they have a genius within, 
urging them to instruct and enlighten the world with their 
breathing thoughts and burning words. 

To all admirers of genuine poetry, the book before us will 
be welcome. In this age of Printing and Book-making, when 
little else is produced than Fashionable Novels and Sentimental 
Rhymes; when there is such a complete dearth of all that is 
readable, and such a superabundance of all that is tedious and 
disgusting, it is quite refreshing now and then to greet the ap- 
pearance of a work that is destined to live longer than the 
* snow-flake on the river,’ or 


* The dew that glitters in the morning sun.” 


The reputation of the author is such, that we hazard nothing, 
even «fore perusing it, in pronouncing the work excellent, and 
worthy of a place in the library of every American. 

lew of our literary men can put forth stronger claims upon 
the notice of the world, or stand a fairer chance of obtaining 
an enviable posthumous reputation, than Dr. Percival. He has 
devoted his time for years, earnestly and vigorously, to the pur- 
suits of learning and science, and the results of his labors show 
that he deserves a high rank among our literary men. His 
contributions to our literature have ever given evidence, that he 
possesses a high order of genius. None can deny that he is a 
genuine poet; indeed, the world has long been convinced, that 
his soul is finely strung and attuned to the sweetest harmonies, 
and that his radiant endowments entitle him to a lofty place 
among the gifted. He has all the requisite qualifications of a 
first rate poet ; an imagination fervid and brilliant, and a soul 
overflowing with inspiration ; the power of creating new forms 
and new combinations of thought, of producing new and strik- 
ing images, and of moulding the wild dreams of his imagina- 
tion into shapes of heavenly beauty. He has a heart that can 
appreciate the sweet and the beautiful in the world around. 
The mossy rock and the sea-washed pebble, the modest violet 
and the aspiring ivy, the tremulous note of the forest bird and 
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the noise of the distant cascade, awake in his mind feelings of 
delight and pleasure. Nor do the gentler aspects of nature alone 
attract his attention. The grand and gloomy awake in his 
breast corresponding emotions: he — the bleak, desolate, 
and frightful, not with a vacant stare, but with a look of earnest 
admiration; he gazes upon the dark, me mountain, 
piercing the clouds and illuminated only by the dizzy flash of 
the lightning, and with sublime thoughts robes it with light 
and beauty. With a well-trained intellect; with a genius 
swayed by impulsive —— and delicate sensibilities ; with 
aspirations that bear him far away in the empyrean of his 
fancy ; and with a soul like an Eolian harp, “in whose strings the 
vulgar wind, as it passes through them, changes itself into artic- 
ulate melody,” Percival appears before the world, not a prodigy, 
indeed, but a real poet, “in whose heart resides some effluence 
of Wisdom, some tone of the Eternal Melodies.” 

This last volume of Percival’s will not detract from his rep- 
utation. The poems are mostly lyrical, and many of them have 
been given to the public before in a fugitive form. They are 
written in almost every variety of measure, and_ strikingly 
exhibit the peculiar characteristics of the author’s mind. On 
every page we find evidences of his superior powers of con- 
ception, of the brilliancy of his imagination, and of his won- 
derful creative and versatile gifts. He is never at a loss for 
images and metaphors ; he scatters his pearls about him with 
proluse extravagance, showing that he possesses a rich store of 
intellectual treasure. Indeed, we think that at times he is too 
prodigal, overloading his ideas with the cumbrous ornaments of 
diction. The objection has been urged against him, that he is 
not always sufficiently clear and concise, that his dreams and 
fancies are often tangled and confused, and that the mind of the 
reader is wearied in endeavoring to obtain a full comprehen- 
sion of his meaning. These faults are not, perhaps, as conspic- 
uous in this volume, as in some of his former productions, and 
yet, in reading it, one feels as if he were in some irregular but 
gay parterre, or, like a wanderer in Aladdin’s garden, he is 
blinded and dazzled by the sparkling gems and rubies that are 
suspended trom every bush and shrub. But we have little dis- 
position to find fault with a book that has given us so much 
pleasure, and which contains so many bursts of genuine poetry. 

In his choice of subjects, he is confined to no narrow prov- 
ince; he roams over the wide world, and everywhere finds fit 
themes for his muse. On one page the subject of his song is 
some minute object in the material world. The light and deli- 
cate he treats with exquisite skill and taste. The music that 
lills the air, that is breathed forth from plant and flower and 
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from every growing thing, and these tuneful strains that are 
always gushing out from the silent and mysterious operations 
of nature, he embodies in his verse. The sweet tlow ot his 
words fill us with rapture, stealing over the mind like the gentle 
hum of summer. Again we meet with songs that would do no 
discredit to Pindar or Filicaja—stormful dithyrambics, that 
stir the soul like the notes of martial music, or the e lang of the 
war-charger’s hoot. As we read the lines, entitled “ Our Flag,” 
“The Charge,” and “ The Battle Call,” we tind it ditlicult to 
believe that they were written in the quiet home of a scholar. 
His thrilling notes cause the heart to beat and the e ye to kindle 
with a higher enthusiasm: we almost imagine that we hear the 
loud peal of the trumpet summoning us to the conflict, mingled 
with the shouts of brave men determined to conquer or die. 

lew men are better acquainted with the riches of our lan- 
guage, than Percival. In his “ Classic Melodies,” and “ Songs 
lor National Airs,” he has shown great skill in developing its 
capabilities and resources. The diflerent varieties of ancient 
measure are attempted with success. The versification is ex- 
ceedingly sweet and flowing, and the diction remarkable for its 
purity and richness. 

We have found in this book none of those dark and yloomy 
thoughts that bespeak a misanthropic heart. Though in former 
times he may have derided the sanctitics of humanity, and em- 
bodied in his verse the moanings of a troubled spirit, yet we 
can hardly believe that one, who everywhere exhibits such a 
sincere love of nature, can be at heart a sincere hater of his 
kind. The world may have used him roughly, bitter disap- 
pointments may have met him, misfortune may have crossed 
his path and blighted his hopes, yet these are no reasons why 
his diposition should be soured, or his affections turned into a 
fountain of hate. The man of genius must discern in the con- 
stitution of society, much that is dark and evil, much also that 
is good and lovely. Were it even worse, could he find among 
those, by whom his path is surrounded, nothing to esteem or 
cherish, still he has sourcees of consolation in his own bre ist, 
which will not allow him to indulge in aaeaals complaints, 
inuch less to scoff at all that can alleviate the miseries of life. 

But our limits compel us to close; and in conclusion, we 
would only express the hope, that Percival will continue to devote 
the vigor and maturity of his powers to poetry, and by future 
po «Aw to our literature, confer honor on his country, 


while he is winning for himself a higher title to enduring fame. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


In the satisfaction with which we hail the conclusion of our cighth volume, the 
reader, we are sure, will cordially unite with us. If our columns have found fayor 
in his eyes, he will derive pleasure from the memory of past and the hope of future 
entertainment: on the contrary, if he has read us without approving, he will rejoice 
at the termination of what has been to him a tedious and wearisome task. Could we 
know that his feelings are of the former kind, it would repay us for much fatigue and 
anxiety. Yet if any should pass an unfavorable judgment on our labors, we should 
be mortified rather than surprised, Of our own defects we are painfully sensible. 
The supporters of a College Magazine, even when gifted with genuine and decided 
talents, must be to a great extent unpractised writers; nor can we expect in their 
compositions that depth of thought and finish of style which the leading Magazines 
of the day receive from corps of well-trained contributors. ‘The excellence of a work 
like ours must lie more in promise than in performance. Yet as calling out what 
literary capability exists amongst us, and giving it common aim and direction, we 
believe that our Magazine has been useful in a high degree. ‘That it has struggled 
on amidst all discourayements and reverses, through a period of eight years, may be 
looked upon as proving that it is not without merit of some kind. In this longevity, 
unprecedented among College periodicals, we find an carnest and omen of future 
success. For ourselves we expect from our classmates, and from our fellow-students 
generally, the support which has been accorded to our predecessors. That they will 
aid us by their contributions, the experience of the past leaves us no room to doubt. 
But support of another kind is equally indispensable ; and the burthen, if shared by 
all, will be heavy upon none. ‘The objeet of our etiorts, the promotion of literary 
culture here among us, is one of common interest: will not all contribute to its fur- 
therance? From our pages many wil form an estimate for better or for worse of 
the literary character of Yale. Is there one Aluinnus of Yale, be he graduate or 
undergraduate, who fecls no coneern for the reputation of our common Alma Mater? 

We enter upon the next volume of the Magazine, with the resolution that on our 
part no effort shall be wanting to make it instructive and amusing, not mercly to the 
College student, but even to the general reader. And though we have no overween- 
ing confidence in our own abilities, we are yet not without hopes of success. If in- 


experienced ourselves, we have before us for guidance or for warning the eight years’ 


experience of our predecessors: and may thus escape errors which were excusable, 
nay, unavoidable in them. 

We are sure that there is sufficient talent within the walls of our University to 
sustain this record of youthful thought in a creditable manner; and if by our efforts 
this can be called into action and cultivated, we shall rest content, though we may 
not find favor in the eyes of the severer eritic. 








